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Surprising though it seems, a fly— 
when it lands on a board—causes 
distinct vibrations. They can be 
detected by a remarkable new 
RCA electron tube. 


Slimmer than a cigarette, and only 
half as long, RCA’s tube picks up vi- 
brations with a pin-sized shaft —and 
these vibrations may then be con- 
verted to visible or audible signals. 
More important, the new tube can 
be used to make measurements of 
the degree of vibration. 








Supersensitive electron tube, developed by RCA, makes possible 
more accurate measurement of minute vibrations 


Can @ housefly make a boatd bounce ? 


Scientists predict many practical 
uses for this electronic transducer. 
Airplane designers can hitch it to 
engines or whirling propellers and 
locate vibrations which might lead 
to trouble. Oil men can use it to 
measure the sound waves with 
which they scout for oil. 

And your smooth-running automo- 
bile of the futute may be an even 
better car when the facts gathered by 
RCA’s new tube are put to work. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Another RCA “first”: 

This, the first electronic trans- 
ducer, is only one research achieve- 
ment pioneered at RCA Labora- 
tories. Such leadership in science 
and engineering adds value 
beyond price to any product or [ 
service of RCA and RCA Victor. 

Examples of the newest developments in 
radio, television and electronics can be 
seen at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 


49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. . 
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Find Stress Failure Point 


Mental illness resulting in schizophrenia has been 
traced to the failure of the adrenal glands to respond to a 


pituitary gland hormone. 


> THE point in the body-mind mechanism 
that fails under resulting in the 
serious mental sickness, schizophrenia, has 
been located. The mechanism goes wrong 
where the outer parts of one set of glands 
fail to respond to stimulation by a hormone 
from another gland. The stimulating hor 
mone comes from the pituitary gland in 
the head. It is called ACTH, scientific short 
hand for adrenocorticotrophin. The glands 
that should respond are the adrenal glands 
which lie one just above each kidney. 

This location of the stress response fail 
ure in schizophrenia was discovered by Drs. 
Hudson Hoagland and Gregory Pincus, 
of the Worcester, Mass., Foundation for 
Experimental Biology in studies reported 
to the American Psychiatric Association in 
Montreal. 

The gland-to-gland stress failure point 
was located by giving injections of the pi- 
tuitary ACTH, to schizophrenic 
patients, to normal persons and to pa 
tients with less mental illness of 
the kind scientifically termed psychoneurosis. 
[he schizophrenics did not respond to the 


stress, 


hormone 


scrious 











ACTH until given three and four times the 
amount that normal and _ psychoneurotic 
persons responded to. 

The response of the adrenal gland cor 
tex to the ACTH from the pituitary was 
ways. Most re 
reported, 
excreted. 


measured in a number of 
liable, the Worcester scientists 
was the amount of potassium 
Potassium is familiar to the layman in pot 
ash. But this chemical element is found 
in the body and is of great importance in 
the excitability of nerve and in the gen 
eration and action 
currents. 


propagation of Nne-:ve 


AERONAUTICS 


Wright Brot 


> EXACT copies ol 
struments devised and used by the Wright 
their wind tunnel studies in 
available for inspection in 


the wind tunnel in 


Brothers in 
1901 are now 


the Wilbur and Orville Wright Labo:atory 





WRIGHT WIND TUNNEL INSTRUMENT—Here the late Orville Wright 

is shown with one of the simple but effective wind tunnel instruments 

devised by the Wright Brothers. Their original instruments have been 
bequeathed to the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. 


Patterns of nerve messages, the scientists 
pointed out, constitute the physical basis 
for thought and conduct. And the potas 
sium which plays such an important role 
in this nerve action is regulated by the 
outer part, or cortex, of the adrenal glands. 

“Tt is possible,” the scientists stated, “that 
faulty potassium metabolism (utilization) 
in the face of repeated stresses of daily life 
may be an important cumulative factor in 
the development of psychosis (mental 
disease ).” 

It may be, they suggested, that gland de 
ficiencies of this sort, which may perhaps 
be determined by heredity, make some per 
sons more vulnerable to the stress of living 
than Such never 
mentally sick if present few 
problems. But under more severe environ 
mental and their 
glandular defects may result in faulty func 
tioning of the brain with consequent mental 


others. persons become 


their lives 


personalized stresses 


disease. 
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ers Studies 


building at Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
The originals, long lost but relatively re 
cently found, were bequeathed by Orville 
Wright to the Franklin Institute in Phila 
delphia. The replicas were made from them. 

The title of the Wright Brothers as the 
fathers of aviation means more than merely 
devising and flying a plane. It comes also 
for their scientific work on which their 
successful plane was designed. It is well 
known that the giant and speedy airplanes 
of today have their origin in the Wright 
piane. Less known, however, is the fact 
that the complicated wind tunnels of today, 
used to obtain flying secrets and the best 
plane designs, have their origin in a simple 
wind tunnel and instruments devised by 
the same men. 

These instruments made it possible for 
the Wright Brothers to select suitable fly 
ing surfaces for their machines and to ac 
cumulate all the necessary data to predict 
subsequent performance, scientists at the 
presentation of the replicas to Oberlin Col 
lege were told by Max P. Baker, aeronauti 
cal engineer of General Motors Corporation. 
The modern student of aerodynamics and 
engineering can well afford to study the 
direct simplicity and inherent accuracy of 
these exact replicas of the original instru 
ments which made the first airplane flight 
possible, he said. 
instrument is a 
ing machine. “It is our belief,” Wilbur 
Wright was quoted as saying in 1902, 
“that the method and construction employ 
ed entirely avoid errors from the following 
sources: variation in wind velocity, varia 


The first pressure test 


tions in temperature and density of the 


atmosphere, travel of center of pressure, 








and variation in angle of incidence owing 
to movements of the mounting arms.” 
The instrument itself was mounted in a 
long square tube or trough having a glass 
cover. “After we began to make our record 
measurements,” Wilbur stated, “we allowed 
no large object in the room to be moved 
and no one except the observer was allowed 
to come near the apparatus, and he occupied 
exactly the same position beside the trough 
observation. We had found by 
experience that these precautions 
as very little is required 


at each 
previous 
were necessary, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Portrayal of 


> IF Hollywood portrayals of foreign char- 
become realistic it 
film industry 


wants such life-like 


and life are to 
after the 
public 


acters 
will only be is con- 
vinced that the 
representations. 

This is the judgment of Dr. 
Kracauer, who 
in Pustic Opinion Quarterty (Spring) a 
study of films made for UNESCO as part 
of their project for studying international 


Siegfried 


social psychologist, reports 


tensions. 

Countries where the public 
international understanding is already over 
whelmingly strong have produced a new 
type of semi-documentary film, deliberately 
international, which presents characters 
from different countries as mirrors of real- 
ity, Dr. Kracauer says. Such films are the 
Swiss pictures Marie Louise and The Last 
Chance and two Rossellini films from Italy, 
Open City and Paisan. 

Whether these films mark the beginning 
of a trend depends upon mass education, 
Dr. Kracauer believes. 

“Unless organizations such as UNESCO 
can stir up a mass desire for international 
understanding, prospects for the coopera- 
tion of film producers are slim,” he predicts. 

Portrayals by Hollywood of the English 
have been realistic, Dr. Kracauer But 


desire for 


says. 





AERONAUTICS 

Why is a wider use predicted for propeller- 
turbine engines? p. 360 
BACTERIOLOGY 


How practical 


p. 359. 


ENGINEERING 
How are Ranney wells constructed? p. 362. 


would germ warfare be? 


What is cavitation and why must it be 
checked? p. 365. 
MEDICINE 

What new advances have been made in 
the fight against rheumatism? p. 364. 
Photographs: Cover, 
College; p. 357, Boeing Airplane Co.; 








Question Box 


p. 362, p. 363, Ranney Method Water Supplies, 
p. 359, Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
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to deflect a current a tenth of a degree, 
which is enough to very seriously affect 
the results.” : 
A lift instrument has swinging arms 
which support a cross beam carrying re- 
sistance plates which always ride at some 
cross angle to the wind and thus create 
an extra resistant finger. This instrument 
was also used at first to measure drag, but 
was found not well adapted to the purpose. 
This led the famous brothers to build an- 

other instrument for measuring drag. 
Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 


oreigners 


he attributes that to the fact that Ameri- 
cans look upon the English as part of the 
same family. A real attempt has been made 
by film producers to present an accurate 
picture. Many films have been taken from 
English novels or plays. Major parts have 
given to English and scenes 
have been shot in England. 

By contrast, American films about Rus- 
sia make little attempt to capture reality, 
and this is attributed by Dr. Kracauer to 
the lack of common traditions in the two 
countries, lack of intermingling of the na- 
tionals, and the feeling by Americans that 
the Russians are very foreign. 

Films about Russia are studio-made, and 
because of the scarcity of Russian actors in 
this country, the part of Russian characters 
Hollywood stars or to Ger 


been actors 


1S assigned to 
man actors. 

“Reliance on outside portrayals in imita- 
tion settings thwarts rather than facilitates 
an objective rendering of other peoples,” 
Dr. Kracauer comments. 


Films about a _ foreign country are 
avoided by Hollywood during a period 
when American attitude toward that 


country is a subject of heated controversy. 
Such a period of silence on Germany came 
during the pre-war years when American 





PSYCHIATRY 


How does the 
diagnosing mental 


What is the 


Draw-A-Person test aid in 
illness? p. 357. 


newly found stress failure 


leads to mental 


point in the body which 
iliness? p. 355. 
What is the test for emotional flexibility? 
p. 357. 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Why isn’t Hollywood’s portrayal of for- 


eigners always realistic? p. 356. 


Incorp.; p. 355, Oberlin 








public opinion was split into isolationist- 
interventionist camps. It came to an end in 
1939 with the release of Confessions of a 
Nazi Spy, realistic rendering of Nazi activi- 
ties in the U. S., which overtly stigmatized 
Hitler Germany. 

We have recently passed through a simi- 
lar period of silence on Russia in the film 
world. Release of The Iron Curtain in May, 
1948, may, like the Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy, mark the end a period of contro- 
versial stage in American public opinion, 
this time toward Russia. 

Science News Letter, 


June 4, 1949 
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Test Emotional Flexibility 


Five questions which test the strength of social taboos 
on the unconscious mind form a new “‘psychopenetration”’ 


approach to mental patients. 


> DO YOU unconsciously want attention 
from everybody and everything all the 
time? Do you unconsciously have sexual 
feelings toward everybody and everything 
all the time? 

These are two of the five questions in 
a new “psychopenetration” method of test- 
ing and treating mental patients reported 
by Dr. Paul H. Wilcox, of the Traverse 
City, Mich., State Hospital, at the closing 
session of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion in Montreal. 

The third Do uncon- 


question 1s: you 


] 1] rerh 
sciously want to kill everybody and every- 
thing all the time? Four: Do you uncon- 
sciously want to show all your feelings to 


‘verybody all the time? Five: Do you un- 
ly want to deceive everybody all 


onscious 
the time? 

You may feel like answering all of these 
stout No. There are words and 
deas in those questions that our society 
puts a taboo on. But a person with sufh- 
cient freedom from an overwhelming taboo 
feeling can answer Yes to more of 
the questions for his unconscious mind, 

en though the is No for his con- 
scious mind. Such a person has “emotional 
Hexibility,” Dr. Wilcox stated. 

If you think you can guess how different 
people would answer these questions, you 
are mistaken. 

“Tt is 


onversation or behavior 


1! 


vith a 


one or 


inswel 


to guess from general 
what an individ- 
response to these questions will be,” 
Dr. Wilcox declared. 

surprise, confused patients with 
hallucinations often “come through with a 


clear answer to 


not PossiDic 


UdiS 
. } 
To nis 


these questions.” 
The patient who is unable to answer 
\ 


Yes to any of these questions is emotionally 


tigid. If only very irrelevant answers are 
given, it is a sign of very serious disor- 
ganization of thinking in a person above 


the level of an imbecile. 

A Yes answer does not imply a full ap- 
preciation of the meaning of the questions, 
Dr. Wilcox But as time goes on, 
id the questions are repeated, their sig- 
ifcance tends to grow on a person. Most 
will show various degrees of re- 
stance to some of the questions. 

Dr. Wilcox combines the questions with 
irbon dioxide-induced states of coma, or 

msciousness, and with electroshock con 
and 
Without convulsions. 

From the way the patients answer the 


stated. 


ersons 


vulsions electrically induced coma 


| questions and the way they react to the 


Dr. 
When 


Wilcox puts 
answers to 


dioxide 
into six 


arbon 
them 


coma, 


classes. 


the questions show emotional flexibility 
and reactions to carbon dioxide coma are 
mild, the person belongs in class I. 

This in most cases is a “dynamically 
normal response.” Such persons can utilize 
their everyday life experiences effectively. 
However, Dr. Wilcox reported, clinical 
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symptoms of depression may occur in per- 
sons giving a class I response. In such 
cases, the carbon dioxide treatment will 
have no effect on the depression but elec- 
troshock convulsions are very efficient. 

A large proportion of the population be- 
longs in class II], Dr. Wilcox stated. In this 
class fall those who show emotional flex- 
ibility in response to the questions but who 
show tensions under carbon dioxide coma. 
This reaction is typical of most of the 
psychoneurotic and psychosomatic patients, 
the ones whose mothers-in-law may drive 
them into stomach ulcers, and the like. 
In people with no clinical symptoms a 
class II response probably is a sign of in- 
cipient neurosis. 
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Draw-A-Person Test 


> A NEW test to help diagnose mental 
illness announced by Dr. Renatus 


Hartogs of the Allan Memorial Institute of 


was 


Psychiatry, Montreal, at the meeting there 


of the American Psychiatric Association. 

Draw-A-Person is the name of the new 
test. 

The name describes the test. All the 
patient does is draw a person. Artistic 
talent and training are not necessary. In 
fact, the less a patient has had of these, 


1 1 1 


the better for the test, Dr. Hartogs said. 


we x 
f 





From the drawing, quickly made during 
a psychiatric interview, the doctor can tell 
much about the kind of anxiety the pa- 
tient is suffering. Anxiety, he explained, is 
a kind of alarm mechanism to preserve 
the wholeness of the personality, in the 
face of a threat or danger that might cause 
a person to fall apart, or, as psychiatrists 
put it, might cause personality disintegra- 
ion. Anxiety is mobilized and induces 


formation of defenses against the danger. 


When a 


_ ’ 1 
dea of how his 


patient draws a_ person, his 
own body looks and its 
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g- 
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TRACK-TREAD LANDING GEAR—Mounted on a Boeing B-50 Super- 
fortress, this installation is the largest of its type ever built and will be used 
in testing the practicality of flying heavy airplanes from unimproved airfields. 
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actual or imagined shortcomings shows 


itself in the drawing he makes. 


Patients with middle-age depression, or 


: | 
melancholia, draw a _ person 


involutional 
with emphasis on the body axis or midline. 
Frequently the body axis 


side. The figure is small in size, with weak 


inclines to one 


legs with parallel curvature. Attention is 
paid to insignificant details and the gen 
ital zone is avoided. These patients prefei 
to draw a person seated or standing on an 
insecure baseline. Such a drawing, Dr. Har 
togs said, shows an anxious preoccupation 
with physical decline, discontent with the 
way the body looks, especially in its sexual 
aspects, and increased need for dependence 
and emotional support. 

Persons with brain damage or brain tu 
mer, on the other hand, often, though not 


always, draw a person with unusual, 


asymmetrical hair or head or hat. These 
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Suicides Cut 


> ELECTROSHOCK treatment for mental 
“brought about a reduction of 
nearly 25% in the death rate from suicide,” 
Dr. Theodore R. Robie of Montclair, N. J., 


ican 


disease has 


the meeting of the Ame 
Psychiatric Association in Montreal 
He quoted U. S. Office of Vital Statistics 


Phese, 


leclared at 


hgures as evidence for this statement 


ve said, showed that during the 10 years 
before electroshock treatment was introduced 


the average suicide rate in the United States 


was just over 15 per 100,000 population, 
while during the six years since electro 
shock treatment the average suicide rate 
has been 11 per 100,000. 


Potentially suicidal “melancholy” patients, 


he declared, should be given electroshock 


treatment immediately, just as emergency 


surgical operations are performed to save 
life. 

Statisticians and some psychiatrists may 
disagree with Dr. Robie’s interpretation of 


the vital statistics on suicides. 


“Immediately after shock treatment the 
suicidal drive is markedly reduced in pa 
tients,” Dr. Paul H. Hoch of the New 


and Colum 
added, 


matte 


Institute 
However, he 


York State Psychiatric 
bia University stated. 
in suicide is more a 
than of 


private 


the reduction 
of clinical statistics, 


a nd 


impression 
although superintendents of 
public mental hospitals find fewer suicides 
electroshock has 
surveillance 


rare in 


since 
careful 


relatively 


institutions 
Since 


suicides are 


in their 


been used. with 
of patients 
such institutions, the fgures would not be 
large enough to be impressive. 

Dr. Hoch with Dr. 
shock treatment should be used 
ately and not as a last resort in 
who might benefit by it. He explained that 
“shock” the treatment, 


since the 


Robie that 
immedi- 
patients 


agrees 


is a pooi name for 


patient does not feel 
except in a few cases, any fear. 
At least 51 theories have been presented 


pain ofr, 
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show the nature and origin of the patient’s 
ipprehension or fear, which appears mainly 
in insecure outlines, disturbed body propor- 
tions or body-part proportions, shortness 
of legs and arms, and unsuccessful attempts 
at shading. 

If the draw-a-person test is given again 
after the brain tumor has been removed, 
the drawing shows a decrease in tension 
and anxiety. 

Some patients give exaggerated attention 
to insignificant details, especially shoes, 
buttons, fingernails, eyes and ears. They 
make noticeable but rarely successful at- 
tempts at symmetry. They show an in 
tense need for correct, reinforced outlines, 
as well as disturbances of head-body pro 
portions. 

These patients suffer from another mental 
obsessive-compulsive neu 


di oO der, called 


rOsis, 
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by Shock 


to explain why electroshock treatment 
works. Dr. Robie presented the 52nd. His 
theory is that the electrostimulus affects the 
pituitary gland in the head, and _ possibly 
through this, other glands and perhaps even 
causes formation of a new pituitary gland 


hormone. 
S-ience News Letter, June 4, 1949 


Indian Poison Derivative 
Aids Disabling Disease 


> RELIEF for victims of a disease which 
stiffens the spine and contracts the muscles 
with spasms of pain is now possible with 
a derivative of curare, the Indian arrow 
poison. 

Tubocurarine, the compound 
from curare, has the ability to relax muscles. 
If used with certain pzecautions, it will not 
have any bad effects on the patient, Drs. 
Bernard M. Norcross, Harold M. Robins, 
and L. Maxwell Lockie, of the University 
of Buffalo Medical School, reported in the 
JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN Mepicat As 
sociaTION (May 28). 

They treated six patients with rheuma 
toid spondylitis which is characterized by 
pain, limited motion of the spine which 
often becomes deformed, fatigue, loss of 
weight and strength. These patients did 
not respond to the accepted treatment 
which includes X-rays, physical therapy, 
and such corrective aids as spinal brace, 
exercises, bed rest and bed boards. 

More than 200 injections of the d-tubo 
curarine in oil and wax mixture were given 
to the six male patients with the result 
that there was relief of muscle spasm and 
motion and 


isolated 


pain, increased range of 


strength, correction of the spine deformity 
al 


and ability to take more intensive physical 


treatment and posture exercises. 


The physicians feel that since these 
improvements continued after treatment 
was stopped, the drug is a valuable addi- 
uon to present forms of treatment for 
this disease. 
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MEDICINE 
Heart and Cancer Grants 
Aid Fight Against Killers 


> LIFESAVING dividends are expected 
from a $250,000 gift for the construction 
of a new heart clinic at the University of 
Pennsylvania and an additional grant of 
$25,000 for cancer research. The presenta 
tion was made in Philadelphia by John A. 
Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, to Harold E. Stassen, 
president of the University. 

The new clinic will consist of 29 rooms 
providing facilities for both treatment and 
research. It will be known as the Penn 
Matual Heart Clinic and upon its con 
struction it will enable the University to 
triple its heart study and treatment from 
4,000 to more than 12,000 patients pei 
year, Mr. Stevenson said. 

The cancer grant is an extension of an 
original gift made in 1940 to the University 
for setting up a tumor clinic. 

“The results achieved through the com 
pany’s grant prove conclusively that the 
project has been of inestimable value,” 
Mr. Stevenson pointed out. “We know from 


testimony of medical authorities that it 
has saved human lives.” 
He predicted that heart disease and 


cancer, America’s two leading killers, will 
take a toll of between 600,000 and 700,000 
vear. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Year’s First New Comet 
Discovered in South Africa 


> THE FIRST comet discovered this year 
has been found by a South African astron 
omer. The new comet was spotted by E. L. 
Johnson of the Union Observatory, Johannes 
burg, May 20, and reported to the Harvard 
College Observatory. 

Far too faint to be seen with the naked 
eye, the comet is probably too far south in 
the sky to be seen through most American 
telescopes. It was located in the constella- 
tion Lupus, the wolf, and is of thirteenth 
magnitude. The new comet may be heading 
north in the sky but only slowly. 

Last year, 14 comets were spotted, 12 of 
them new discoveries, but Comet Johnson 
is the first of 1949. The South African as- 
tronomer has made other comet finds. In 
January, 1935, he made the first comet dis 
covery of that year, and last September 
was credited with locating another faint, 
new comet in the southern sky. 

S-ienze News Letter, June 4, 1949 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
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Germ Warfare Likely 


In the event of another war this would become 
a “major weapon”. Defense against air-borne infection 
would be very weak, bacteriologist reveals. 


> BW, germ warfare to the layman, is a 
“major weapon.” In the event of World 
War III it is “likely to be used.” And 
“there is little doubt that it would be 
effective.” 

These are the words of a man qualified 
to know, Dr. Theodor Rosebury, associate 
professor of bacteriology at Columbia Uni 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
During World War II, Dr. Rosebury was 
chief of the air-borne infection project at 
the United States biological warfare, or 
BW, headquarters at Camp Detrick, Md. 

Although he admits the practicability of 
BW is not proved and cannot be proved 
unless it is used in war, Dr. Rosebury 
is sufficiently convinced and alarmed to tell 
all he can about it in a book for lay readers, 
Peace or Pesticence (Whittlesey House). 

No secrets are revealed in this book. 
Dr. Rosebury limits himself to what has 
ilready been published in technical reports 
from Camp Detrick plus facts all bac 
teriologists, but few laymen, know. Here 
are a few shockers you may not have heard 
before: 

Even if one ounce of pure botulinus 
toxin might kill 200,000,000 humans, “other 
BW considerably more 
potent.” 

One gram, about a thirtieth of an ounce, 
of streptococcus germs would be enough 
to produce sore throats in about 700,000,000 


agents may be 


humans. 

An ordinary, run-of-the-laboratory 
ition of psittacosis, or parrot fever, virus 
vould contain enough virus in one quart 
of material to infect more than 7,000,000, 
MM) people, or about three times the total 
population of the earth. Add to this, says 
Dr. Rosebury, the fact that 
self-propagating disease. The virus grows 
ind multiplies in the person infected, where- 
is, botulinus toxin, being a poison from the 
otulinus organism, does not. 


prepa 


psittacosis 1S 


An air-conditioned theater or similar 
public building could have its ingoing air 
polluted with potent disease germs by a 
Flit gun. 

This, however, and pollution of reser- 
voirs and of food in industrial plant cafe- 
terias Would be minor BW offensives, acts 
of sabotage, Dr. Rosebury points out. 

The bottleneck problem in BW is the 
large-scale spread of disease germs through 
the air. But, says Dr. Rosebury, solving 
this problem is “not beyond the ken of 
human genius.” As evidence for this he 
cites a published report from Camp Detrick 
m work with small-scale clouds of germs. 

Che work was done in cloud chambers 


having a capacity of 100 gallons. The 
scientists found that even with the tul- 
aremia germ, most difficult to protect from 
damage in the f atomizing it 
into a cloud, it was simple to have enough 
extra germs in the preparation so that 
“every last exposed animal could be in 
fected and killed by the cloud.” 

And while we have penicillin and other 
drugs and prevent or 
overcome diseases in civilian life, 
they counted on as protection 
against biological warfare. 

“Defense against BW as a 
pitiably weak,” Dr. Rosebury 
weak that none of us, civilian or 
can find much comfort in its prospect.” 

Dr. Rosebury concludes his book with a 
peace and the suggestion 
strong and so from 
“afford to be 
generous in our approach to other nations, 


process ol 


some vaccines to 
germ 


cannot be 


whole is 
Savs, °SoO 


military, 


strong plea tor 
that we are so free 
“national guilt” that we can 
including Russia.” 


“If we could approach the international 


} 


conference table with the respect for others 


that would grow out of true faith in our- 


359 


selves,” he says, “we might find a solution 
to the problem of peace that all of us 


could accept.” 
Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 


AERONAUTICS 


World Aviation Certifying 
Group to Meet in U. S. 


> THE world-wide aviation organization 
that puts the official stamp on airplane 
speed and other aviation records will meet 
this year in the United States for the second 
time in its 44-year history, the National 
Aeronautic Association revealed. The meet 
ing will be held in Cleveland during the 
first seven days of September at the 
of the famed National Air Races. 
The organization is known as the Federa 
tion Aeronautique Internationale. It is 
composed of national aero clubs of some 
30. nations. The American 
National Aeronautic Association. 
One of the chief 
national group is to 


time 


member is the 


the inter 
aeronautic 


functions of 
certify 


records, and no record is “official” until 
so certified. 

The organization was formed in 1904, 
less than two years after the Wright 
Brothers’ first flight. Its purpose is to ad 


vance aviation internationally and to foster 
international air travel. The original charter 
members were Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Spain, Switzerland and 
the United States. 

Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 





FLIGHT-CONDITIONS DETECTOR—Sensory devices are housed in this 

long, needle-like boom which is supported well ahead of the nose of a 

Northrop Scorpion XF-89 all-weather fighter. Detectors transmit electron- 

ically to recording ix:struments in the plane such information as air speed, 
altitude, and yawing action. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Women Who Feel ‘Not Well’ 
May Need to Lose Tempers 


> SOME women who go to the doctor 
omplaining they don’t feel well need to 
¢ encouraged to lose their tempers more 


c 
1 
} 
t 


often. This advice was given by Dr. Irving 
D. Harris of the Institute for Juvenile Re 
search, Chicago, at the meeting in Mont 
real of the American Psychiatric Association. 

The advice is meant for women who 


any organic disease and whose 


do ot Na\ 

} ; ' nine ' als a * tow 1} * To 1 
chief symptom 1s reeling not ell. oO : 
may also have head 


esser extent they 
tired easily. 





iches and ge 
vent to their feelings of anger 
s 1 because releases tension. When 


anger is “held in” the tension accumu 


] ] * +} ’ le 
tes and finally is released into the muscies, 


ind blood vessel system or other 
parts of the body. Then the patient feels 
not well,” even though the doctor can 
find nothing wrong with h 
The anger may come from resentmen 
wer frustration of the need to be loved 
ind esteemed. In cheerful persons, Dr. 
Harris said, most of these needs ire eing 
tisfied. Consequently they have very littl 
l and do not need to let 


nsion to reiease 
out their 
\ feel Dr. Harris 
said, depends both on gratification of basic 
e and and an 
outwardly and “rather 


not gratified 


anger. 


ing of good health, 


needs for love esteem ability 


to show anger com 


pletely” 
Dr. Harris’ report 
ith 120 mothers of children 


when the needs re 


based on inter 


routine 


Was 
views 


Wit 


ed to the institute because of some 
difficulty. 


Science News Letter, 


v referr 
lavior 
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VOLCANOLOGY 


Old Faithful Geyser 
Still on 1870 Schedule 


> OLD FAITHFUL, most famous of all 
geysers, is still performing on the same 
chedule it followed in 1870, when it was 


carefully observed. It has the same in- 


hirst 

rval between eruptions, plays to the same 
| | the . 
height, ipparently discharges tne same 


‘mount of water now as it did then. 


Reports that tl 
“losing 1 


Philip 


e great natural hot-water 
ts pep” simply aren't 
lip F. Fix, formerly of 


spring 1s 


so, declares Dr. 


the U. S. National Park Service and now 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. He bases 
his declaration on many measurements and 


recordings which he himself made during 
Ase Se 

a seven-year period of service in the Park, 

records made by several other ob- 


- , 
covering a total of /8 years ol Old 


and on 
servers 
Faithful history. 

Average interval between for 
the entire period, is 65 minutes, six and a 


erupuions, 


fraction seconds, Dr. Fix states. This is 
quite close to figures obtained by half-a 
dozen competent -observers in the 1870's 
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when the Park was new. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Old Faithful is slow- 
ing down, with eruptions becoming less 
frequent. 

Old Faithful is not, and never has been, 
‘as regular as a clock,” despite earlier tall 
tales told to impress “dudes” from the 
East, he continues. There is always a slight 
irregularity in its timing, and sometimes 
the intervals between eruptions vary a 
good deal. Shortest interval on record was 
34 minutes; longest authentically recorded 
lapse between eruptions was 91 minutes. 

Height to which the column of hot water 
difficult to determine, espe 
different observers have used 
methods. Estimated average 
from 120 to 150 


s thrown is 
ially since 
different 


heights tl 


rerefore vary 


r 


feet. 
The volume of water discharged at each 


eruption has been much exaggerated in 
most estimates, Dr. Fix points out. A figure 
commonly 750,000 gallons per 
eruption; but hig! 


Fairly 


given is 

this is many times too high. 
accurate gauging methods employed 
figure of from 10,000 
eruption, 


”) ' 
VU years ago se i 


to 12,000 gal 


lons per 


Details of Dr. 


Fix’s observations are pub 


lished in the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF ScI- 
eNcE (April). 

Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 
AERONAUTICS 


Wide Use Predicted for 
Propeller-Turbine Engines 


> GAS TURBINES 


propellers 


conventional 


for wide 


driving 
were predicted use in 
he English-Ameri — 
ne ngusn merican }oin 


eronautical conference sponsored by the 


| 
iirplanes 


t t 
il { 


Institute of Aeronautical Sciences in New 
York. 
The propeller-turbine engine shows an 


iivantage in efficiency over the pure jet 
at spe eds up to 500 miles an hour, 
M. Owner of 
the Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., England. 
It also the piston 
engine, the most commonly used power 
plant in airplanes today, both in efficiency 
and in comfort to passengers 
the lack of vibration and noise 
lage. 

He experience gained in 
the first 1,000 engine-hours of operational 
use of a turbo-prop, as this type of propeller 
turbine engine is called, by the Royal Air 
Force Transport Command over the run 
from England to Egypt. 


ngine 
the meeting was told by F. 


has an idvantage over 


because of 
in the fuse- 


disc ussed the 


Costs of overhauling, he said, will be 
economical in comparison to the piston- 
engine experience. Initial engines of the 
turbo-prop type have reached a life of 200 
hours with virtually no maintenance what 
Improvement in operating charac 
fuel consump 


soever. 


| 
teristics, such as reduced 


tion, ease and simplicity of control, and 
satisfactory functioning in climatic condi 
tions, should be achieved soon. 

Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Starving Virus Ils New 
Method in War on Disease 


> HOPE of stopping virus-caused diseases 
such as parrot fever, mumps, infantile 
paralysis and influenza, appeared in a re 
port to the Society of American Bacteri 
ologists in Cincinnati. 

The method modern scien 
tific application of Grandma’s adage, Feed 
and starve a fever. It wil! be the 
viruses causing the diseases, not the patient, 
tl the treament. 


rae: 
would be a 
ad cold 


that get Starvation 

One virus, that causing parrot fever, or 
psittacosis, can be stopped by starving it 
of the B vitamin, folic acid, Dr. Herbert 
R. Morgan -of the University of Michigan 


all 1] Ith 
School of Public Health told 


The virus cannot grow without 


1 1 
the bDacteri 
oO ogists. 


. 


it, he discovered. 


acid to nouris! 


1 


tolic 

This is the first time 
found to be 
growth ofa 


a special vitamir 
for the 
Morgan explained 


has been necessary 
virus,” Dr. 
ion treatment of th 
done by giving an anti-vitamin 
acid antagonist. Sev 


Vitamin-starvat 
Virus 1S 


chemical called a folic 


‘ral of these have been manufactured syn 
thetically and are being tested in cancer 
hghting research as well as in virus 
hghting. The anti-vitamin chemical pre 
vents the use of folic acid by the par 
rever virus. 

Parrot fever, or psittacosis, las long beer 
treated successfully by penicillin, so do 
tors are not likely to start giving an ant 
folic acid chemical to patients with parro 


fever. But Dr. Morgan's discovery may lead 
to knowledge of requirements 
other viruses and thus to the kind of starva 


Vitamin 


tion treatment to stop them and the disease 


oe Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Spell It Thiamine, Says 
Vitamin Authority 

> “APPROVED spelling” for the chen 


cal name for vitamin B: is thiamine, no 
thiamin, says Dr. R. R. Williams of New 
York, who first synthesized this vitamin 
In a note to Science (May 20) he says he 
is asked periodically about the spelling. 
“Thiamin” is the spelling he suggest 
in 1937, shortly after he had synthesized 
the chemical. Later, however, the U. $ 
Pharmacopoeia adopted the _ spelling, 
“thiamine,” adding the final “e’” to in 
dicate the chemical characteristics of the 
compound. Chemical and medical journals 
followed this lead. 


have now 
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MEDICINE 
Discover That Alcoholics 
Have “Sludged Blood” 


> DIFFERENT and possibly better treat- 
ment of alcoholics may come from the dis- 
covery that they have “sludged blood.” The 
discovery was reported by Dr. William T. 
Dixon of the New York Hospital and 
Cornell Medical College to the American 
Psychiatric Association meeting in Montreal. 


In sludging of blood, individual clumps of 
cell masses move at a slower than normal 
rate, leaving gaps between clumps which 
occasionally block the blood vessel. In 
normal blood, the red cells tend to repel 
each other and the blood follows smoothly 
along the vessels. The term “sludged blood” 

ago by a University 
of Chicago Dr. Melvin H. 
Knisely, who concluded that all humans 
with serious enough sickness to seek medi 


was coined some years 


anatomist, 


cal aid have sludged blood. 


Alcoholics, Dr. Dixon finds from his 
more frequent and more severe 
their blood than other psychi- 
and than normal persons. 
Whether the sludging of blood in alco- 
holics is important, whether it is a pre- 
disposing factor or an effect of the 
holism are questions yet to be settled. Dr. 
Dixon thinks the sludging may represent 


1 type of unstable physiology. If true, this 


study, show 
sludging of 


atric patients 


alco 


would treating alcoholics with 


as along psychiatric lines. 
1949 


suggest 
medicines as well 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
Light Geiger Counters 


Made for Uranium Search 
> A ONE-POUND Geiger counter for 
uranium prospecting, developed by the 
Canadian National Research Council, to- 
gether with several weighing from six to 
11 pounds, will make possible a systematic 
search for this essential atomic energy min- 
eral without the use of the much heavier 
Geiger counters now in use. 

Radium and uranium prospecting before 
the war was largely a hit-and-miss affair, 
based principally on visual observation. 
Geiger counters eliminate the hit-and-miss 
method because this electronic instrument, 
now used for many years in detecting radio- 
activity, will register even trace amounts 
of radioactive Several light 
weight portable types have been developed 
since uranium has become so important 
in the atomic energy field, but none, as 
fur as known, as light as the new Canadian 
ne-pound, pocket-size instrument. 


substances. 


The Geiger-Mueller tube, the heart of 


Science News Letrer for June 4, 1949 


the counter, is small in itself. Its power re- 
quirements at first were disproportionately 
large. Portable counters were made possible 
by the new miniaturizing techniques used 

in the construction of electronic circuits. 
This Canadian miniature Geiger counter 
can be lowered by cable into a deep drill 
hole in a search for any radioactive material 
through which the hole might have passed. 
One of the steps which had to be taken 
was to overcome the interference of the 
cable itself which weakened and distorted 

the voltage pulse from the counter tube. 
“Success came at last only recently when 
it was discovered that the resister coil in 
all circuits was needlessly large,” the Coun- 
cil states, “and it was found that the power 
of the resister coil could be reduced to al- 
most one-hundredth of its previous power.” 
Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 


ZOOLOGY-BOTANY 

Panda Discoverer’s Book 
Translated into English 

> UNQUIET conditions in China made 
travel as risky and rugged in the 1860's 


as it is today, but did not prevent 
some of the most scientifically productive 


thar 
mat 


journeys that have ever been made. The 
Abbe Armand David, one of that long 
line of French  missionary-naturalist-ex- 


plorers whose restless feet have carried 
them into all the far places of the earth, was 
constantly on the trail, and his discoveries 
still astound the world. 
Best known of all the 
and birds and flowers he made known to 
the Occident, without doubt, is the giant 
panda. He even got one of them alive to 
Paris, where it created a great stir, though 
it did not survive long. His own interest 
was primarily in birds, but he observed, 
collected and made notes on everything he 
saw alive, and he took specimens of rocks 


as well. 


scores O£€ beasts 


and fossils 


have 


His diaries, published in French, 
long been classics of science. Now they are 
available in a new English translation, 
made by Helen M. Fox and published by 
the Harvard University Press. There are 
17 full-page illustrations, partly reproduced 
from the Abbe’s own monographs, partly the 
exquisite work of Chinese artists. 

The Abbe David was born in 1826 and 
died in 1900. He decided as a boy that he 
wanted to be a foreign missionary and 
spend his life laboring for the conversion 
of the Chinese. Although he finally achieved 
his great ambition of going to China his 
ecclesiastical superiors, recognizing _ his 
great talents as a student of natural his- 
tory, kept him going so constantly on long, 
hard journeys of scientific discovery that 
his evangelical function could be exercised 
only incidentally. It was only when his 
health broke in 1873 that he had to 
give up and return to his native France, 
where he spent most of the remaining 
years of his life. 

Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 






















































Nicotinic Acid Helps 
Orchid Seedlings Growth 


> ORCHIDS of certain species need nico- 
tinic acid or niacine, the pellagra-preventing 
vitamin, to get a good start in life. 

This has been demonstrated in experi- 
ments by Dr. Richard B. Bahme, University 
of California botanist, who reports his re- 
sults in the journal, Science (May 20). 


Dr. Bahme’s experiments represent a step 
in the solution of one of the classic riddles 
of plant growth. In nature, orchids always 
have a heavy growth of fungus threads on 
their roots—as have many other plants also. 
It was long assumed that this association 
ot a higher and a lower plant was a bio- 
logical mutual-benefit society, known tech- 
nically as symbiosis. 

However, it was proved some years ago, 
first by Prof. L. Knudson of Cornell Uni- 
versity and later by others, that orchid 
seedlings would grow under aseptic condi 
tions in test-tubes without the presence of 
the fungus partner. Yet some orchid 
species, growing poorly under such condi- 
tions, grew much better if extract of killed 
fungus were added to their nutrient solu- 
uon. 

In Dr. Bahme’s experiments, his orchid 
seedlings showed similar improvement in 
growth rate when they were given small 
quantities of nicotinic acid. This indicates 
that it may be a needed vitamin normally 
supplied by the root-fungus. 

Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Judges Named for Annual 
Science Writing Awards 


> EIGHT judges for the 1949 George West 
inghouse Science Writing Awards were an- 
nounced by Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, 
administrative secretary of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The awards of $1,000 will go to the writers 
of the outstanding news story on science 
and the outstanding magazine article on 
science in a general circulation, non-techni- 
cal magazine. 

Judges of the fourth annual science writ- 
ing competition are: Dr. Morris Meister, 
retiring president of the National Science 
Teachers Association; Dr. Henry R. Ald- 
rich, secretary, Geological Society of Amer- 
ica; Dr. Detlev Bronk, president, The Johns 
Hopkins University, and chairman, Na 
tional Research Council; Kent Cooper, ex- 
ecutive director, The Associated Press; Dr. 
John R. Dunning, nuclear physicist, Colum 
bia University; Clifton Fadiman, a member 
of the board of judges of the Book-of-the 
Month Club; Dr. Rudolph Flesch, read- 
ability consultant; and Edward Weeks, 
editor, THe ATLANTIC Montutiy. Dr. 
Meister is chairman of the board of judges. 

Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 
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Leo Ranney, Bringer of Water 


He is noted for a new water supply system made 
up of wells sunk in a gravel bed and yielding clean, un- 
polluted water of some half a billion gallons a day. 


By HARLAN MANCHESTER 


See Front Cover 


> ALFRED RANSOM, 


waterworks of 


young  superin 
Canton, Ohio, 
steel trapdoor in a small 
building on the outskirts of the city and 
led the down an iron ladder set in 
the concrete wall. Above us hummed giant 
in the beam 


tendent of 
pulled open a 
way 
electric motors, and far below 
of his flashlight the ladder disappeared in 
the black surface of swirling water. 

leads to a natural underground 
he explained. “We discovered 


‘This 
reservoir,” 
» thick layer of glacial gravel, stretching 

| vall will hold 
| 


under the alley, which 
water 


entire 
perhaps three billion gallons of 
This is what is known as a Ranney well, and 
we have like it. During the 


they collect the surplus water from 


two others 
winter 
the creek and store it a hundred feet down 
to be used during the dry summer. The 
gravel filters it. We've added ten to 14 
millions of gallons a day to Canton’s water 
supply, and we've saved the city millions 


ol doll its 


Water Shortage Crucial 


Industrial expansion and _ population 
growth have made water shortage a 
crucial problem in many parts of the 


country. This completely new type of well, 
Ranney, a 
now 64 


has solved the problem for some 4) tow ns, 


genial, 


years old, 


the invention of Leo 


hite-haired engineer 
cities, and industrial plants here and abroad. 
To name a few places: Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Anderson, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Walling 
ford, Conn.; London, England; and Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Leo Ranney spent his boyhood on 
poorest farm in Iowa.” He soon began in 
hated 


rs 
the 


venting farm machines because he 
drudgery. A merry-go-round came to town, 
ind inspired him to build a rotating horse 
to thresh beans. He worked 
his way through normal and took 
country school. He went West, 
1 harvest hand, taught school 

then shipped himself to Alaska 
ind became Sup rintendent of schools in 
Ketchikan. Listening to the tales of old gold- 
seekers, he decided to become 
and set out for Chicago, where he enrolled 
at Northwestern University with a ten 


powel device 
school 
awvoim@a 
worked as 


in Seattle, 


a geologist 


dollar bill in his pocket. After three years 
of fiscal juggling he emerged with a B. S. 
in geology and a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
nd he went on to Columbia for night 


courses in engineering. 


During World War I, Ranney, as spe- 
cial assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, 
was assigned to study the problem of re- 
claiming the large amount of oil left in 
the ground after pumping. Ranney invented 
and later patented a method of “mining 
oil”—the father of his water supply sys 
tems. The method was to sink a deep shaft 
near an old oil well, dig lateral tunnels 
from the bottom of the shaft, and then 
drill upward from the tunnels into the 
After the Ranney 
tried to interest oil companies in his de 
vice, with no luck. It sounded all right, 
but how did they know it would work? 
So Ranney hocked everything he had, went 
to Texas, leased a pumped-out well for 
nothing, bought some second-hand tools, 
ind set to work with one helper 
a 120-foot shaft and tunnels radiating from 
the bottom. The job took five years and 
the work almost killed him. One night 
his “powder monkey” got drunk and tried 
to dynamite Ranney in his sleep. Ranney 
had a gun under his pillow, and woke 
up in time to scare the drunk away. At 
long last he finished the job. It worked 
according to plan, and as “black gold” 
rushed through the pipes he called in the 
newspaper men. Engineers came from all 
over the country. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey promptly bought Ranney’s patents 
ind gave him a job as consulting engineer. 

Then, just as Ranney was riding on top 
of the wave, lush new fields were 
covered in California, Oklahoma and East 
Texas, and the price of oil hit the cellar. 
Expensive digging to reclaim oil no longer 
paid. 


oil-bearing sands. war, 


to dig 


dis- 


As a consulting engineer Ranney went 
to Ontario to try to buy small oil 
a client. He was warned that the 
who with her sister owned 
shrewd bargainer. The 
negotiations inspired 
so much mutual the 
deal was over Mr. Ranney and the widow 


some 
fields for 
doctor’s widow 
the fields was a 
so long, and 


when 


lasted 
regard that 


decided to get married. 

“My wife is a wonderful 
Mr. Ranney, “she understands everything. 
When I told her how my oil-mining had 
bogged down, she thought a minute, and 
said, ‘Why not use this method to get 
water? Everybody needs water.’ So that’s 
what I did.” 

As a result of that 
as half a billion gallons of water 
every day from Ranney wells, 
are under way for digging many more. 
The shafts of Ranney wells are of rein 
forced concrete, 13 feet inside diameter, 


woman,” says 


decision, as much 
now gush 
and plans 


usually 60 to 160 feet deep. They must 
terminate in a deposit of water- 
carrying gravel. From the bottom of the 
shaft, perforated metal pipes are driven 
outward as much as 300 feet. During the 
drilling, fine sand is flushed around the 
pipes by compressed air and water, leaving 
coarse gravel which will not clog the intakes. 

On this week's of the Sctence 
News Letrer water is shown pouring into 
the shaft of 
completed portholes. 


bh] 
sizabie 


cover 


a well through one of the 


Marketing the Idea 


Ranney tried to market this idea during 
the trough of the depression. Anyway he’s 
a poor salesman, he says. No city or plant 
in America wanted to buy something that 
didn’t exist. Then one day Ranney picked 
up a British’ magazine and read that the 
city of London was trying to cope with 
a water shortage. He bought a ticket on 


the next ship. Sir John Davidson, chief 
of the Metropolitan Water Board, gave 
him a hearing, and after 15 minutes he 
asked, “Can you build this water-collecto: 


in six weeks?” 


Securing tools and help, Ranney at once 


began work at Sunbury Cross, a suburb, 
and spent 16 hours a day underground 
until the job was done. He met the dead 
line, and since then the well has been 


yielding two million gallons of water every 
day. This water is purified as it trickles 


many feet of sand and 


downward through 


TAPS WATER STRATA—This is a 

typical collector showing elaborate 

pump house above elevation of high- 
est recorded flood. 
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SOLVING WATER SHORTAGE 

—Here is shown the test pumping of 

one of the Ranney collectors. The 

test gave a yield of 9,800,000 gallons 
per day. 


gravel to the collector pipes, and needs no 
further treatment. During the bombing of 
London, it was one water source which was 
safe from destruction or pollution. He in 
stalled a similar well in Lisbon, Portugal, 
and was negotiating to install a whole 
series of wells for the city of Paris when the 
job was called off because of the threat of 
war. When the tremendous Indiana Ord- 
nance Works at Charlestown was built by 
the Du Pont Company in 1941, seven Ran- 
ney wells were sunk in a gravel bed near the 
bank of the Ohio River, and during pro- 
duction peaks they supplied as much as 64 
millions of gallons of water a day—clean, 
pure water, despite the notorious pollution 
of the river. Experts say that it would have 
taken at least 70 conventional vertical wells 
to supply the amount of water. In the pro 
duction of power alone, one third of all the 
water needed by the United States during 
the war was supplied by the Ranney wells, 
and dozens of chemical and distilling plants 
followed suit. 

The goal of these big war plants was to 
get a lot of water fast for thirsty manufac 
turing jobs, but the Ranney well also has 
turned out to be an important tool for 
staggering the use of ground water through- 
out the year. For these wells are reversible 
—the perforated pipes which collect ground 
water so efficiently will also file away mil- 
lions of gallons for future use. Then Sea- 
gram’s Distillery put in Ranney wells near 
Louisville and during the winter months 
used the city’s surplus of cold river water 
to recharge the deep reservoir. During the 
dry summer season it this reserve, 
which is all the more valuable for cooling 
jobs because of its low temperature. 


uses 
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The proved success of his weil has not 
induced Ranney to rest on his laurels. The 
possibilities have only been scratched, he 
says. At an age when most men are retir- 
ing, Ranney is piling up airplane mileage to 
and from his home at Morro Bay, Cali- 
fornia, and sketching new ways to dig holes 
in the ground. His plan for “oil mining” 
is by no means dead, he maintains. Work- 
ing for the Australian government during 
the recent war, Ranney supervised the sink- 
ing of a 1200-foot shaft in an oil field near 
Melbourne, and work is proceeding on 
drilling lateral holes from the bottom. As 
oil grows scarcer, his method will reclaim 
billions of “lost” petroleum from American 


MINERALOGY 

_—- 
Low-Grade 
> THE threatened exhaustion of rich 


metallic ores is creating a world-wide in- 
terest in low-grade deposits and in better 
methods of recovering the metals from 
them, the UNSCCUR, will be told at its 
session to be held at Lake Success, N. Y., 
this summer. UNSCCUR is short for the 
international organization, the United Na- 
tions Scientific Conference on the Conserva 
tion and Utilization of Resources. 

Among important presentations will be 
a paper by R. W. Diamond, C. O. Swanson 
and B. P. Sutherland of the research board 
in Trail, B. C., of the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd. 
These mining experts will discuss new 
processes for the utilization of low-grade 
ores. 

There are two types of ore deposits 
classed as low-grade, they will remind the 
international group. The first are simple 
ores of low metal content, and the second 
are complex ores containing a number of 
minerals. The recovery depends 
upon the type. 

In the first type, crushing and grinding 
form an important part of the total cost. 
The general trend has been towards larger 
sized units, together with the adoption of 
automatic controls and greater mechanism 
in the handling of materials. Ir the separa- 
tion processes, gravity methods are espe- 
cially suitable because they are inexpen 
sive. Favorable results have been obtained 
from sink-and-float devices over a_ broad 
field. In addition, notable advances have 
been made in jigs, spirals, tables, flotation 
and magnetic separation. 

The treatment of complex low grade 
ores covers a wider field because they can 
stand larger costs, the scientists stated. The 
use of induced superficial oxidation, a 
fluidized bed for roasting and calcination, 
controlled crystallization of mattes, improv- 
ed reagents in flotation, and_ electrostatic 
the advances re 


process 


separation are some of 
cently made. Automatic 
by visual differences, reflectivity, fluores- 
cence, and transparency to various radia- 
tions has interesting possibilities. 


sorung of ore 
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oil fields, he predicts, and he is also eager 
to try it out in getting oil from the great 
Alberta tar sand deposits. He believes that 
his drilling methods can be used to burn 
coal underground in the production of 
commercial gas, and in laying cables and 
conduits under the surface without tear- 
ing up streets. And when people call him 
visionary, which they sometimes do, he just 
laughs and says, “This is where I came in.” 
This article was prepared for the Science 
News Letrer in cooperation with The 
Reader’s Digest. It will appear shortly in 

that magazine. 
Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 


re Deposits 


During the past few the min 
eral industry made progress, 
they said, and a good part of the progress 


decades 


has great 


has been achieved by industrial research 
and developing using, in co-operation, 
the advances made in individual lines of 


science and engineering to further the in 
dustry as a whole. In North America, at 
least, there has been a remarkable recogni- 
tion of the mutual advantage gained by the 
free interchange of technical information 
between individuals and companies. 
Science News Letter, June 4, 1949 





Science Service Radio 


> LISTEN in to a discussion on “Chem 
istry Tomorrow” on “Adventures in Sci- 
ence” over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem at 3:15 p. m. EDST, Saturday, June 
11. Prof. G. Rochow, Harvard University 
chemist, will be guest of Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service. Prof. Rochow, 
who just received the biennial Leo Hendrik 
Baekeland Award of the North Jersey 
Section of the American Chemical Society 
for his work in silicones, will predict how 
the U. S. could support a billion people 
living in earthenware houses and eating 
fats from coal, sugar from trees and pro- 
teins from yeast. 

1949 
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WYOMING 


Ride, fish, geologize or just relax. Now? 


Paton Ranch will give you trout fishing in a 


mountain stream as it flows out of a canyon in 
the Big Horn Mountains, daily horseback rides along 
and excellent food—most 


the picturesque trails 


of which is grown on the ranch 


The region abounds in geological and historical 
interest—dinosaur bones, marine fossils and Indian 
implements are found nearby. 


Write for folder—Paton Ranch, Shell, Wyoming. 
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MEDICINE 


Rheumatics B 


> THE riddle of rheumatism, the nation’s 
crippling disease, is slowly 
the combined 

leading scientists through 
They reported their findings 
rnational Congress on 


number one 
solved as a result of 
hes ol 
ut the world 
it the Seventh Int 
Rheumatic Diseases just held in New York. 


Help has already come from a new hor 
non used on rew pauents with one 
ee “Sg ae ar lled rhe toid 
Kind Ol wuMmMatisin, Calic¢ rneumatok 
irthritis. Treatment and results with 
“Compound E”, as it is called, were ex 
plained by Drs. PI lip S. Hench and Ed 


ward C. Kendall of the Mayo Clinic. 


They previewed some of the highlights 


of the Congress as guests of Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, on Adventures 
in Science, heard o the Columbia Broad 
isting System. The Mayo physicians told 
ig I4 ctims of severe rheuma 
tis 1 C ympound E 

R Lis ( i itic \ Woman Wio 
a n 1 ) take nore an 0 0 
ps wv out assistance went down 
wn and shopped tf ree hours. A man 
v he its d for vears been so painful 
1 id vy be touched, pro ed 
[ ments he point where 

ea id ually danced a jig. Anoth 
» had b y walked prior to 
Y ( yound E was le to 

I ddex ord of warning, how 
Ls ( yvound E does not con 

1 umatoid arthritis 

p | p ivestigative sense. Wi 
d muc xperience, under a great 
iff it conditions, betore we 

gin to know how effective the us 

pou ids may wo over! i pro 
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Don’t Get “Stuck”! 
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tricks used to defraud new 
A fair price to pay A 
ancing and insurance? The 
How to spot a ‘“‘lemon’’? 
and many other questions 
in the 96 easy-to-read 








TO BE AN EXPERT CAR BUYER" 
Schmunk "resident of AAA—‘‘Even a 
hast reading of your valuable book should 
preve most people from falling into the most 
obviou mi authoritative, indispen- 


takes It's 


abi ind invaluable to anyone who will bu 
a new or used car this year. Only $1.25 postpaid 
COD $1.50. Order today from Macys, Stamms 
N. Y¥ Marshall Field, Krochs, Chicago; Gim- 
bels Doubleday Phila Doubleday, Detroit; 


Tech Bk. Co Los Angeles bookstores; Sears 
Catalog (2702724) direct from 
CUMMINGS ENTERPRISES, Publishers 
Keystone State Bidg., Phila. 7D, Pa. 
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eing Aided 


a prolonged period. Synthesizing Com- 
pound E is a long and difficult series of 
chemical processes. The quantities of Com 
pound E are extremely limited and hard 
to get. Not only will it not be available 
for general treatment, but it isn’t even 
available right now in any quantities for 
further experimental investigation. Not be 
fore 1950, at the absolute earliest, will there 
for clinical in- 


be any Compound E even 
vestigation.” 

These treated patients, Drs. Hench and 
Kendall said, returned quickly to their 


former crippled and pain-racked conditions 
once the drug This 
lends support to their view that Compound 
E should not be considered as a general 
treatment for rheumatoid arthritis. 

The new drug is a hormone produced 
of the adrenal 
name is 17- 
How it 


operates is stl! unknown, but the physi- 


was discontinued. 


by the outer covering 
' ° 1! 1 1 
glands and its full chemical 


tico-sterone. 


hvdroxy-11-dehvdroco 


clans suggest that the real significance of 
their work lies in showing that rheumatoid 


ible” disease and that 


irthritis is a “reversil 
t er +] hia} 
1ey have discovered something which 
makes reverse and go into remission. 


This disease, they believe, may be caused 


by a disturbed function of the glands of 


the endocrine system which may be the 
. ; 

cause rather than some infectious origin. 

This does not rule out intection which 


might play a part in bringing on an at 


ck of one of the rheumatic diseases—but 


nly if improperly functioning hormone 
secretions already exist. 
Dr. W. S. C. Copeman, of London, dis 


which affects the white 
tiny fat 
1in muscle tissue which 


< osed that fhibrositis, 


fibrous tissues, may be caused by 
lobules, buried wit! 
becomes swollen and distended with fluid. 
When these lobules expand they become 
“trigger points” of pain. 
The condition may 
the endocrine glands, he pointed out, which 
body’s fat-water metabolism. The 
I secretion of 


of the pitui- 


have its origins in 
affect the 
may 
estrogens, or other disfunction 
the hypothalamus. 


cause also pe excessive 
tary or 

There are three forms of treatment which 
Dr. Copeman has found effective for re- 
lieving the condition. 1. Deep massage 
which disperses the fatty swelling. 2. Local 
injections to disrupt the fat lobule by hydro- 
static pressure. 3. Surgery when other 
means fail. 

Dr. Richard H. Freyberg, president of 
the American Rheumatism Association, 
which sponsored the Congress, said that 
udditional reports were to be given by Dr. 
Gunnar Edstrom of Sweden, who will de 
the effects of an artificially-regulated 
climate on rheumatoid arthritis 
patients; Dr. Catherine E. Logan of Oak 
Park, Ill., who will report on the antigenic 


properties of hyaluronidase in rheumatic 


scribe 
hot, dry 


diseases. Dr. Philip A. Cavelti of Los An- 
geles has an account of sensitization with 
tissue antigens. Dr. George W. Thorn of 
Harvard described experiments in hor- 
mone stimulation which, he believes, con- 
firm and extend the findings of Drs. Hench 
and Kendall. 

The International League Against Rheu- 
matism, the Pan American League for the 
Study and Control of Rheumatism, The 
European League, and the American Rheu- 
matism Association, are joint sponsors. 
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NUCLEAR PHYSICS-DENTISTRY 
Radioisotopes May Reveal 
New Facts About Teeth 


> RADIOACTIVE 
unlock the secrets of many problems involv- 
ing teeth, the First District Dental Society 
of the State of New York was told by Dr. 
William Ward Wainwright, 


gist at the Les Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 


isotopes promise to 


research biolo- 


If a dentist wonders where the mercury 

1 | ’ + 
or silver has gone from an amalgam filling, 
a researcher can trace the radioactive mer- 
of laboratory 


incorporated 


cury or silver in the fillings 


animals. Radioisotopes can be 
in cements and silicates for a rapid test 


tube test to find out why the saliva of cer- 


tain patients does not retain silicates well 
Dr. Wainwright suggested that it migh 
even be possible to screen patients wh 


would get the greatest benefit from anti 


fluoride. This 
their tooth enamel! for 


decay applications ot could 


be done by testing t 
the fluorine. 
put OY Dy 


with radioisotopes 


its ability to take up 
Another possibility pointed 
Wainwright is to label 


such compounds as vitamins, hormones, 


and amino acids which are essential factors 


for normal healing so that they could b 
S » 


traced through the body till they reach 


the healing wound in the gum where a 
tooth had been extracted. 

These are only a few of the unanswered 
problems which the dentist might get 
help for by using radioisotopes, he stated. 
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Ninth Search for Talent 


Scientific-minded boys and girls are beginning 
serious preparation to qualify next fall for the 40 West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships. 


> YOU MAY see one of the nation’s top 
young scientists in your neighborhood. 
This high school senior may be spending 
the summer: 

Charting the flights of birds in your 
region. 

Tinkering with electronic equipment in 
the family garage. 

Building a telescope in the backyard. 

Collecting sea shells at the beach. 

These are some of the projects which 
have helped to win scholarships for previ- 
ous winners in the Annual Science Talent 
Search. Thousands of boys and girls will 
be working on science projects this summer, 
hoping to win the $2,800 Westinghouse 
Grand Science Scholarship which will be 
awarded next winter to the nation’s out- 
standing high school senior in science. 

About 16,000 high school seniors are 
expected to compete in the Ninth Annual 
Science Talent Search for the Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships, just announced by 
Watson Davis, director of Science Service, 
which administers the Science Talent 
Search annually through Science Clubs of 
America. 

Forty Westinghouse Science Scholarships, 
ranging in size from $100 to $2,800 will 
be awarded. This makes a total of $11,000 
in scholarships for seniors in public, pri- 
vate and parochial secondary schools 
throughout the United States. Competition 
is now open and will close midnight, De- 
cember 27, 1949. 

Boys and girls, planning to compete in 
the Ninth Annual Science Talent Search, 
are already beginning serious preparation 
of their entries. They must take a three- 
hour science aptitude examination in their 
home school next fall, submit scholastic 
records and recommendations and write 
an essay of about 1,000 words on “My Sci- 
entific Project.” The latter requirement will 
take up much of the leisure time of thou- 
sands of *teen-agers this summer as they 
plan and carry through their experiments 
and research in libraries, workshops, lab- 
oratories and out of doors. Since projects 
may cover any phase of science they will 
range through the whole gamut of science 
from aeronautics to zoology. 

Of the 16,000 high school seniors ex- 
pected to enter the Ninth Annual Science 
Talent Search, about 3,500 will complete 
the rigid requirements. From these, 300 
will be selected by the judges and named 
for Honorable Mention. All will be recom- 
mended to the colleges, universities or 
technical schools of their choice and are 
assured offers of financial assistance for 


further study from institutions seeking 
students of outstanding science ability. 
The top 40 boys and girls from the 300 
will be invited to Washington, D. C. for 
the five-day Science Talent Institute next 
spring. They will meet and talk with na- 
tionally known scientists, visit places of 
scientific interest and learn of new devel- 
opments in science. At the end of the five 
days the judges will announce the win- 
ners of Westinghouse Scholarships ranging 
from $100 to $2,000 and will name the most 
promising young scientist in the United 
States to receive the Westinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarship of $2,800. The 40 win- 
ners may use their Westinghouse Scholar- 
ships at any college, university or technical 
school they choose. They will bring to 360 
the number of promising young scientists 
named as winners in this competition since 
1942. Many of those already named are 
becoming well known in_ professional 
circles for their scientific accomplishments. 


ENGINEERING 
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High school seniors in some states will 
have a double chance to win scholarships 
through state Science Talent Searches run 
concurrently with the national competition 
by special arrangement with Science Clubs 
of America. Eighteen states carried out this 
plan in 1949 and others will be added for 
the Ninth Annual Science Talent Search. 
States which now hold competitions are 
Alabama, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

The judges of the Science Talent Search 
are: Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the 
Harvard College Observatory and president 
of Science Service; Dr. Rex E. Buxton, 
Washington psychiatrist; Dr. Harold A. 
Edgerton, vice president of Richardson, 
3ellows, Henry & Co.; and Dr. Steuart H. 
Britt, manager of research and merchan 
dising, McCann-Erickson, Inc. The latter 
two have designed the science aptitude 
examination for each of the annual Science 
Talent Searches. 

The Science Talent Search is conducted 
by Science Clubs of America, administered 
by Science Service. It is made financially 
possible by the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 
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Seek To Check Cavitation 


> CAVITATION is a new word to the 
layman, but not to the engineer. It is sort 
of a boiling action that eats propellers that 
push a ship, and remedial methods are now 
being sought at the California Institute of 
Technology with the use of high-pressure 
water tunnels and high-speed motion pic- 
ture cameras. 

Others besides ship owners are interested 
in cavitation. It affects the turbines in a 
hydroelectric plant, the pumps in a city 
water supply system and all sorts of hy- 
draulic equipment. Powerful forces resulting 
from cavitation chew up cast iron propellers. 
It is a costly chewing, requiring the replace- 
ment of ship propellers after a relatively 
few trips across the ocean. 

Engineers already know much about the 
cause and results of cavitation, but they need 
to know how it causes damage before a 
cure can be found. This is the problem that 
the Institute scientists have now under- 
taken. They have already found that in the 
action bubbles are formed and break over 
and over again. The mechanics of cavita- 
tion, the way in which the bubbles, or 
cavities, are formed, grow, collapse and 
rebound, are still almost completely un- 
known. 

In the research being made at the Insti- 
tute, two water tunnels are among the chief 
tools. The water in one can be made to 


flow at any speed up to 20 miles an hour, 
and the atmospheric pressure above the free 
surface of the water can be carefully con- 
trolled. The other tunnel is completely filled 
with water and can be operated at much 
higher speeds. 

Propeller blades held in place in the 
rapidly moving water in a tunnel are un- 
der constant survey by special high-speed 
cameras developed for the particular pur- 
pose. They can take pictures at the rate of 
20,000 frames per second. When these are 
thrown on a screen at the rate of 20,000 
frames in 20 minutes, what happens in one 
second is time-magnified 1,250 times. This 
gives the opportunity for detailed study. 
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“esti Coasters: EMBED REAL FLOWERS 


and Tiles 


LA ae 


Mow create many lovely and unusual! things 
like the distinctive pansy coaster shown- 
made by embedding real pansies in Casto- 
lite—the ‘‘magic’’ tiquid casting plastic. 
Comes crystal clear, or may be dyed to 
Produce gorgeous color effects. Make really 
different jewelry, book ends, 
Picture frames, candle sticks, 
figurines. Embed rea! flowers, 
butterflies, coins, medals, 
photos, for nove! plaques, 
paper weights, tiles, other art ©" 
objects. Use only home utensils. Follow simple step by step 
method. New pleasure, fine profits are pussibie. Send 25c¢ for ex- 
ting new Home Project Manual showing how to get started. 
rite today. The Castolite Company, Dept. G.341. 
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On Becoming Bipeds 


> DENUNCIATION in the Soviet news 
paper Izvestia of Prof. S. D. Antipin, Rus 
sian biologist who claims (somewhat 
paradoxically) that man’s downfall began 
when he got up off all fours and stood 
rect, is really a tempest in a rather old 
teapot 

Declarations of this kind have been 
made from time to time for generations, 
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some of them duplicating Prof. Antipin’s 
points. While most biologists admit that 
disadvantages have followed the evolution 
of the two-legged stance, they also point 
out some very solid offsetting advantages 
that have been gained thereby. 


One altogether too conspicuous effect of 


man’s upright posture has been his loss 


of the Battle of the Bulge. Our abdominal 
muscles and ligaments would keep the 
anatomical equator under much _ better 


control if we were still quadrupeds. As it 
is, half the human population eventually 
vields to expansionist tendencies. The other 
half buys girdles. 


Again, if we went about with our necks 
horizontal and our noses pointed down 
ward, we probably would have far less 


trouble with germ infections that now con 
veniently drop into our throats and wind 
pipes. At this end of our anatomy, the 


postural change has benefited mainly the 


nose-and-throat doctors—many of whom 
have sinus trouble themselves. 
Then there are such things as fallen 


arches due to bearing all the body weight 
feet, varicose veins produced by 
back-pressure of blood being pumped up 
our long legs, backaches brought on by 
minor dislocations of that stretched-out 
S-shaped string of bones called the spine, 
and so on through a whole catalog of ills. 


on two 


A number of compensating advantages 
might be pointed out; but greatest of all 
these was the freeing of the front legs to 
become arms, and of the forepaws to de- 
velop into hands. 

First major use of the forelimbs thus 
liberated from the dull drudgery of crawling 
on all one may guess, was to pick 
up things to eat and carry them to the 
(That's what babies still use their 
mainly—often to their parents’ 
its work taken over 
didn’t need to 
be so big or stick out so far; the retreat 
of the snout began, and the evolution of 
the human face was on its way. 


fours, 


mouth. 
hands for, 
dismay.) With part of 

I hands, the 


1 1 
Dy the mouth 


The retreat of the snout had _ three 
major effects. It caused some recession in 
the sense of smell, Prof. Antipin notes; 


though he probably overstresses this point. 
On the other hand, it 
far better chance than 
in the long history of 
animals the 


gave the eyes a 
they had ever had 
evolution. In most 
big-snouted pushed 
out to the sides of the head, so that looking 
straight ahead with both of them at the 
same time is difficult or impossible. At 
the same time, upright posture gave a more 


eyes are 


commanding height from which to look 
round. 
tiggest advantage of all, however, was 


the mew chance to grow gained by the 
top of the skull, as the lower part de- 
clined in importance. This opportunity for 
brain growth was matched by increasing 
incentives to do so, as the restlessly ex- 
ploring hands and the endlessly questing 
eyes brought millions of new sensations, 
new problems to be 


new impressions, 


ideas arising out 


knob 


human 


solved, new and concepts 
of their solution. That big hollow 
end ot a ¢ ooked Stic k. the 
simply couldn't have happened 


ilmost be 


on the 
brain-pan, 
to a quadruped. It 
that 


said 
teet 
biped instead 


might 


man owes his brains to his two 


The tendency to become 
of quadruped is by no means confined to 
the line of descent that produced man and 
his nearest relatives, the monkeys and apes. 
The late Prof. William E. Ritter, one of 
the founders of Seience Service, pointed 
out that birds are even more highly spe 
cialized bipeds than man. Too highly spe 
cialized, perhaps, their use of 
limbs as wings deprives them of the end 
that man gets from 


since fore 


less diversity of uses 
his arms and hands. 
com 
Ritter 


such 


Two-leggedness is in fact a very 
mon tendency animals, Prof. 
further pointed out. It turns up in 
diverse and remotely related animal groups 
as kangaroos and jumping mice, the ex 
tinct tyrannosaurs and the still-existing 
frilled lizards. These, however, make far 
less use of their forelimbs as arms and 
hands, which Prof. Ritter ascribed to the 
fact that they never lived in trees and hence 
never had to hang onto anything. If ou 
great-great-grandsire really was a monkey 
on a stick, we lot to the stick 
1949 


among 


owe quite 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Remove Public Health Name 
From AEC Building 


> FROM the 


occupied by the 


stone front of the 
Atomic 


building 
Energy Commis 


sion, the incorrect label of “United Stat 
Public Health Service” has been chiseled 
off. The new sign, “United States Atomic 


Energy Commission,” will not be carved 1 


the stone but will appear in acrylic plastic 


letters one foot high, more easily changed 





than stone carving. 

The present AEC building was built fo 
the Public Health Service before the war, 
occupied by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, re 
occupied by the health experts after the 
war for a short time and then taken ove 
by the atomic staff. 
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THE BINARY SLIDE RULE 
equais a 206 Inch 


Straight Slide Rule in 
precision. Hus C, Cl, A, 
K, Log, LLI, LL2, LL3, 
LL4. Binary. Add and 
Subtract Scales. Gives 
Trig. Punctions from 0 
to 90 degrees 1 Min- 
ute. The Engine-divided 
Scales are on white 
coated aluminum. Per- 
manently accurate. Dia 
844”. Large figures 
and graduations elim- 
inate eyestrain. Ap- 
proved at leading Universities. Price, th Case 
and Instructions, $7.25. Circulars free. Your 
money back if you are not entirely satisfied. 


Gilson Slide Rule Co., Box 993, Stuart, Fla. 
Slide Rule Makers since 1918. 
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- Books of the Week - 


TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 
Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publications direct 


from issuing organizations. 


Anse Davino’s Diary——Helen M. Fox, Trans 
lator and Ed.—Harvard Unwersity Press, 
302 p., illus., $5.00. An account of the 


French Naturalist’s Journeys and observations 
in China in the 1866 to 1869. Some 
of the 17 exquisite plates are reproduced 
from the Abbe’s own monographs and some 


years 


are the beautiful work of Chinese artists. 
(See p. 361.) 
Acips, Bases AND Non-Aqueous Systems—Lud- 


wig F. Audrieth—PAi Lambda Upsilon, 66 
p., illus., paper, $2.00. The 23rd Annual 
Priestley lecture by an authority in this field. 


ANIMAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA; MAMMALS—Leo Wen 
der Oxford University Press, 266 p., illus., 
$4.50. Information about mammals, alpha 


betically arranged with a Latin index. 


Biotocy in Our Lives—George W. Hunter and 
F. R. Hunter—American, 534 p., illus., $3.40. 
A high school text. Valuable illustrations. 


CHANGING PATTERNS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA 
rion—Dixon Wecter, F. O. Matthiessen, 
Detlev W. Bronk, Brand Blanshard and 
George F. Thomas—University of Pennsyl 
vania Press, 176 p., $2.50. An attempt to 


and evaluate the civilization of 
the United States in the 20th century from 
five points of view—-social institutions, litera 
ture, science, philosophy, and religion. These 
constitute the inaugural series 
Franklin Lectures. 


understand 


five lectures 


of the Benjamin 


Elizabeth 


illus., $3.50. 


Cui_p GrRowTH AND DevELOPMENT 
B. Hurlock 


A well-known 
and 


Whittlesey, 374 p-. 
child 


attempts 


psychologist presents 


her views answers to. the 


many problems of mothers and mothers-to 


be. 
rHE UNiTED 
Gov't Print 


ECONOMIC AND Social. PROBLEMS IN 
Nations: World Food problems 
ing Office, 7 p., free upon request 
to publisher, Washington 25, D. C. A short 
what the UN has done to combat 


world hunger. 


paper, 


review ol 


Fiectron Tupes, Vol. 1: 1935-1941: Vol. 2: 
1942-1948—Altred N. Goldsmith, Arthur F. 
Van Dyck, Robert S. Burnap and_ others, 
Eds.—Radio Corporation of America, Vol 1, 


175 p., illus., $2.50; Vol. 2, 453 p., ilus., 
$2.50. A two-volume text and reference work. 
For those work involves the design 
of tubes and their application. 


Ww hose 


ELEMENTS OF Diese ENGINEERING—Orville L. 
Adams—Henley, 2d ed., 367 p., illus., $5.00. 
An elementary text which has been com 


pletely revised with all the latest data added. 

THe First Book oF AvuToMosiLes—Campbell 
Tatham—Franklin Watts, 45 p., illus., $1.50. 
A delightfully illustrated book for 
up to 10. 


children 


EMBRYOLOGY 

Alfred F. Huettner 

ed., 309 p., illus., $5.00 
illustrated with diagram- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMPARATIVE 
OF THE VERTEBRATES 
Macmillan, 
A text generously 


matic drawings. 


rev. 


NaTURALIST’s SoutH Paciric Exprpirion: Fiyt 
—Otto Degener, 303 p., illus., $5.00. The 
story of eight months spent among the 
Fijians. Excellent illustrations. 


Orcuips are Easy tro Grow—Harry B. Logan 
and Lloyd C. Cosper—Ziff-Davis 312 p., 
illus., $6.00. With full color plates and black- 
and-white illustrations, this book forms a 
complete guide to orchid culture. 


PROBABILITY THEORY FOR STATISTICAL METHODS 
F. N. David—Cambridge University Press, 
230 p., illus., $3.50. A treatise on propo- 
sitions and theorems of the calculus of proba- 


bility. For the student of elementary statistics. 


PsycHoLocicaL Testinc—James L. Mursell— 
Longmans, Green, 2nd ed,. 488 p., illus., 
$4.00. Includes an account of the testing 
movement with consideration of the past de 
velopment, its present status, and its future 


prospects. Revised to include discussion of 
recent tests. 
HuMAN BREEDING AND SurRvivaL: Population 
I 
Roads to Peace or War—Guy Irving Burch 


and Elmer Pendell—Pelican Books, 138 p., 
illus., paper, 35 cents. This reprint of a 
book originally published by the Population 
Reference Bureau urges population limitation. 


THE CueMistry—George W. Watt 
and Lewis F. Hatch—McGraw-Hill, 567 p., 
illus., $4.50. Written for the student whose 


SCIENCE OF 


major field calls for a minimum background 


in the physical sciences. 


Sec~inc TecunicaL Books at Retrai.—Marga 
ret ‘Specht—American Book Publishers coun- 
cu, Inc., 22 p., paper, 50 cents. Sponsored 
by the publisher as a project of its book dis- 
tribution committee, this pamphlet presents 
methods of marketing and stocking technical 


be ” ks. 


THe TERENA AND THE CADUVEO OF SOUTHERN 
Mato Brazit — Kalervo Oberg — 
Gov't Printing Office, 72 p., illus., 60 cents. 
A brief monograph about the cultural changes 
resulting from the contact and interaction of 
two different Indian tribes and 
their eventual adjustment to the 
European civilization. 


Two Lecrures: I. The Present Situation in 
the Theory of Elementary Particles; II. Elec 
tron Theory of Superconductivity—W. Heis 
enberg—Cambridge University Press, 51 p., 
illus., $1.00. Delivered at the Cavendish 
Laboratory as an introduction to discussions 
on two different topics in theory. 


Wortp AUDIENCE FOR 
U. S. Advisory Commission on Informa 
tion—Govu't Printing Office, 127 p., illus., 
paper, 65 cents. A report on the status of the 
information program. 


Grosso, 


culturally 
impact of 


atomic 


THE AMERICA’s STORY 


Lake Trricaca Recion, Pert 
aND Bottvia—Norman D. Newell—Geolog: 
cal Society of America, Memoir 36, 111 p.. 
illus., $5.00. Based primarily on observations. 
Significant findings about numerous measured 
stratigraphic sections and structural profiles. 
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C;EOLOGY OF THE 


Hundreds of former telegraph offices in 
the smaller towns have been closed and 
telegraph messages are sent by telephone 
or teletypewriters to central offices. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Expect Science-Teacher 
Shortage To Get Worse 


> THE shortage of science teachers will 
become more severe in the next 15 years, 
a survey by a Harvard University educator 
indicates. 

The survey, of Massachusetts science 
teachers, revealed that more of them are 
in their fifties than in their twenties. Dr. 
Fletcher G. Watson disclosed his findings 
in the Harvarp EpucationaL Review. 

Average age of the 316 teachers replying 
to the poll was 42. 

Dr. Watson believes there are three main 
factors in the failure of more young people 
to go into science teaching. They are: 

1. Low salaries. Salaries of men teaching 
science averaged $3,350 per year, with wom- 
en getting about $400 less. Nearly one-half 
of the science teachers had to work dur- 
ing vacation months and 39% said they 
found extra jobs during the school year. 

2. Insufficient time for setting up lab 
oratory and demonstration equipment. This 
complaint was made by 63% of the teach- 
ers. 

3. Inadequate facilities. Lack of equip- 
ment was mentioned by 42% of the teach- 
ers, while 40% reported inadequate class 
rooms. 
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Words in Science 
RESIN-ROSIN 


> THE resin have the 
same meaning as rosin. Resin is applied 
to a great variety of brittle, dry residues 
from the sticky gum secreted by trees and 
plants in many parts of the world. 

Resin so obtained from pine trees is 
called rosin. The pine trees of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States produce about 
two-thirds of the world’s supply of rosin. 

Other examples of resins are amber, 
copal, dammar and kauri gum and manu- 
factured products having certain of the 
properties of resins, and known as syn 
thetic resins. 


word does not 
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TTERS EI 
=m bed 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
—AS EASY TO APPLY 
AS A POSTAGE STAMP— 


Ideal For: 

BOXES, SIGNS, BOATS, 
WAGONS, CHURCHES, ETC. 
Water-Set Slide-Off glossy black letters 114” 
high. Anyone who can spell can use them! 
Use indoors or outdoors . Windows, 
Doors, Trucks, etc. Put Your Name on It! 
Decals will do it better cheaper. 20 let- 
ters or numbers for only $1. Postpaid. Ex- 
tras at only .05c each. (Print exact require- 
ments.) Send Check or Money Order to: 


WILLITS & REDDING CO., Box §S 
514 W. Sedgwick St. 
Phila. 19, Pa. 
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e New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 
To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 468. 


{ READY-TO-USE PAINT in self-spray 
ing containers is applied without brush or 
mixing by opening a valve at the top. A 
complete line of paints and finishes per- 
fected for the purpose is used in the pres 
sure-packed containers which are of a size 
held in the hand. 
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to be easily 


{ DEEP-BREATHE exerciser, to increase 
capacity, is a breathing tube attached 
to a sturdy balloon. Lungs are filled to ca 
pacity and the air then exhaled into the 
balloon, within which it is held by a valve 
on the T he size of the expanded bal 


indicates lung 


ung 


tube 
measured with a lape, 


capacity, 


loon 
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{ ROPE AND ACCESSORIES to anchor 
baggage on the top of an automobile can 
be attached and removed in a 
less, but holds the load securely in place, 
thanks to a special clasp and tightening 
device. Hooks grab the car over the doors, 
and the leve operated clamp tighte ns the 


rope. 


minute of 
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{ CRIB OR PLAYPEN whirl toy, shown 
picture, is made entirely of plastic, 
with transparent tubes connecting the two 
disks. Colored beads inside the tubes roll 


in the 


Do You Kaow? 
O ou ~/\now : 


uniting of 
radio 


One outcomé of the recent 
Newfoundland with Canada is a 
hookup which permits Trans-Canadian serv 
ice including Newfoundland. 


New Orleans has to pump rainwater out 
of the city; much of the city lies below the 
high-water levels of the Mississippi river 
and Lake Pontchartrain, and is even below 
high-storm levels of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Calcium chloride solution is used to spray 
the insides of freight cars transporting ores, 
and the themselves, to prevent the 
freezing of the material during transit in 
cold weather, a condition that would ham- 
per unloading. 


ores 


Beryllium poisoning may occur during 
the production of this metal from its ore, 
but perhaps more widely in the making 
of fluorescent lamps where beryllium com- 
pounds are used in the phosphor powder 
coating the tube of the lamp. 
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from end to end as the toy is turned, with 
a fascinating shimmer, because the tubes, 
round on the outside, are hexagonal within. 
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% KNITTING BOX of clear durable 
plastic has 24 adjustable compartments for 
rolls of yarn, with holes in their covers 
through which the yarn feeds as used. 
Spring hinges keep the box from flying 


An extra fillip for every week . . . 


THE RIGHT PRESENT 
FOR PEOPLE WITH 
INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY 


When you need the right present 
for the right person, give SCIENCE 
NEWS LETTER. Put the name of that 
special person on the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. We 
shall send a gift announcement 
card signed with your name as 
imprinted at the right. 


SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TCO 
Name___ ‘ a. 
Address _— - es 
City a 
State = ‘ — 4 ie 
[] 1 enclose $5.50 
[] Please bill me later 
Mail to Science News Letter, 1719 WN 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SSS 6 6 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee eee, 
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open, and an attractive carrying strap can 
be removed while knitting. 
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% PLASTIC BINDING unit, for office 
use in binding sets of papers together, ts 
a table model outfit easily operated, reé- 
quiring little strength to punch and bind 
an average booklet. It consists of a com- 
pact punching machine, and a simple bind- 
ing machine which opens the rings of the 
strong, plastic elements used while pages 
are inserted, 
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% LIOUID LEVEL transmitter, for use 
in measuring the level of a liquid in open 
tanks, as well as in closed tanks under 
pressure or vacuum, ts fixed in the bottom, 
or near the bottom of the tank, and op-' 
erates by indicating and measuring the® 
pressure or force of the liquid head against 
a diaphragm. ; 
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% SHIRT FRONTS for tuxedo weareré 
are made of a white plastic from which 
gravy and other stains can be easily rez 
moved with a touch of soap on a damp 
cloth. They are soft and pliable and made 
in a line pique design, and can be rolled 
to take up less space in baggage. 
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